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The  term  ' conciliarity ’ has  been  much  used 
in  recent  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
implications  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but 
often  in  a rather  general  and  imprecise  way. 
Greatly  to  be  welcomed  therefore  is  the 
thorough  contribution  of  the  West  German 
Ecumenical  Study  Committee  to  the  clarifi- 
cation of  this  term  and  its  uses.  The  present 
report,  translated  by  the  WCC  Language 
Service,  is  the  fruit  of  three  years’  work  by 
an  interconfessional  group  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Professor  W.  Kuppers,  Bonn,  of 
the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
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Councils,  Conciliarity 
and  a Genuinely  Universal  Council 


I.  The  issue 

1 . The  position  reached  in  current  ecumenical  discussion 

Until  fairly  recently  most  churches  were  unaware  of  the  importance  of  the 
phenomenon  of  councils.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  today,  in  contrast,  the 
modern  ecumenical  movement  is  frequently  being  interpreted  as  a kind  of  ‘con- 
ciliar renaissance’.  The  entry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  holding  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  have  been  particularly 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  a new  conciliar  awareness  in  more  or  less  all  the 
churches.  The  various  stages  in  this  conciliar  renaissance  culminated  in  the 
report  of  Section  I of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Uppsala  in  1968,  in  which  ‘a  genuinely  universal  council'  which  could  ‘once  more 
speak  for  all  Christians'  was  declared  to  be  the  common  ecumenical  goal.1 
Stimulated  by  these  events,  a new  interest  in  the  whole  field  of  conciliar  history 
developed  with  astonishing  speed.  It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  it  was  not 
enough  simply  to  look  backwards  into  the  past.  As  in  other  areas  of  church 
renewal,  the  stream  of  this  conciliar  renaissance  was  in  danger  of  petering  out 
in  specialized  historical  studies,  of  interest  only  to  the  experts.  What  saved  the 
conciliar  renaissance  from  this  danger  was  the  powerful  reinforcement  it  received 
from  the  widespread  interest  awakened  by  the  new  concept  of  conciliarity.  Instead 
of  focussing  on  past  councils  this  term  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
conciliar  life  in  the  future. 

The  concept  of  conciliarity  was  first  introduced  into  ecumenical  discussion  at 
the  time  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala  in  1968.  Previous  to  this  it  had  hardly 
been  used  at  all.  Particularly  important  here  was  the  study  on  ‘Councils  and  the 
Ecumenical  Movement’.2  Although  it  became  evident  soon  afterwards,  at  the 


1 The  Uppsala  '68  Report;  Geneva  : WCC,  1968,  p.  17. 

2 Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement , World  Council  Studies  ; Geneva  : WCC,  No.  5, 1968. 
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Canterbury  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1969,  that  the  goal  proposed  at 
Uppsala  was  viewed  critically  by  churches  with  a traditional  understanding  of 
councils,  this  criticism  deepened  rather  than  diminished  the  lively  interest  in  the 
new  term.  In  its  report  ‘ Conciliarity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement’, 
the  1971  Louvain  Faith  and  Order  Conference  sought  to  develop  the  discussion 
which  had  begun  on  the  conciliar  problem  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  a new 
direction.3  Since  then,  Lukas  Vischer  in  particular  has  kept  reflection  moving  on 
the  question  of  conciliarity  by  a series  of  fresh  probings.  When  ‘the  Church  as  a 
universal  community  finally  became  the  theme  of  the  ecumenical  movement’ 
this  theme  itself  narrowed  down  to  the  question  : ‘What  structures  are  needed  for 
the  fellowship  in  which  the  churches  are  to  be  united  in  the  future  ?'  But  this  also 
confronts  us  with  the  dilemma  implicit  in  the  question  : ‘How  can  the  Church 
fulfil  its  universal  mission  without  the  centralized  authoritarian  structures  of  the 
past?  How  can  the  Church  as  a fellowship  of  local  churches  nevertheless  be 
manifestly  one  Church  ? 4 

So  far  the  dilemma  just  indicated  has  not  been  solved.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
being  made  more  acute  by  the  growing  polarization  between  different  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  ecumenical  movement:  between  an  ecumenism  whose  goal  is 
church  unity  and  a secular  ecumenism  which  sees  all  mankind  as  the  goal  of  its 
efforts.  We  must  ask,  therefore,  what  elements  of  a solution  of  this  tension  have 
already  emerged  from  the  study  of  this  whole  question.  This  is  why  the  present 
group  believed  that  its  task  was  not  only  to  set  out  the  present  state  of  the  question 
but  also  to  try  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  how  the  matter  might  best  be 
developed  further. 

Although  differing  views  of  councils  may  lead  to  the  dilemma,  even  to  the  polar- 
ization mentioned  above,  there  is  nevertheless  general  agreement  that  an  assembly 
of  Christians  and  Christian  churches  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  their  divisions 
is  today  possible,  in  fact  an  imperative  necessity.  Indeed,  especially  from  among 
the  Orthodox,  a coming  together  (synerchesthai)  in  the  ‘dialogue  of  love’  is  proposed 
as  appropriate  in  the  long  term,  and  already  practised  in  various  ways.  As  the 
Orthodox  understand  it,  this  fraternal  dialogue  falls  short  of  the  real  ‘dialogue  of 
truth’,  which  is  the  immediate  precondition  of  church  reunion.  The  dialogue  of 
love  is  already  possible  today,  however,  and  can  at  the  right  time  pass  over  into 
the  dialogue  of  truth.  A further  important  point  here  is  that  there  are  on  the 
Orthodox  side  no  pan-Orthodox  or  conciliar  condemnations  of  other  churches 
which  would  canonically  exclude  such  an  assembly. 

The  present  situation  differs  however  from  that  of  the  ancient  Church  in  one 
vital  respect : today  there  are  a number  of  autonomous  churches  existing  side  by 
side,  each  appealing  to  Christ  in  accordance  with  the  ecumenical  principle  of 
par  cum  pari.  In  any  new  conciliar  coming  together,  therefore,  the  basic  starting 
point  cannot  be  the  preservation  of  a church  fellowship  which  is  only  threatened 
or  has  only  been  suspended  temporarily.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  to  reckon 
seriously  with  the  different  self-understandings  developed  by  churches  which 
have  for  the  most  part  already  lived  in  separation  from  one  another  for  a long 
period  of  time.  We  have  also  to  ask  what  common  assumptions  they  still  share 
and  what  conditions  on  each  side  must  be  satisfied  if  unity  is  to  be  recovered  by 


3 Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971 ; Geneva:  WCC,  1971,  pp.  225-229,  and  The  Ecumenical  Review, 
Vol.  XXIV  No.  1,  January  1972,  pp.  88-91. 

4 Lukas  Vischer,  * Die  Kirche  als  konziliare  Bewegung’,  in  J.  Robert  Nelson  and  Wolfhart  Pannen- 
berg  (eds),  Um  Einheit  und  Heil  der  Menschheit;  Frankfurt-am-Main:  Verlag  Otto  Lembeck,  1973, 
pp.  235-248.  See  also  his  article  ‘ Drawn  and  held  together  by  the  reconciling  power  of  Christ',  in  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXVI  No.  2,  April  1974. 
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free,  mutual  acceptance  and  responsibly  warranted  recognition.  A reactivation 
of  the  conciliar  dimension,  which  has  always  been  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
Church’s  being,  may  be  seen  as  a means  and  a help  to  this  end.  For  the  Orthodox 
Church  especially,  such  a reactivation  has  actually  become  a reality  in  modern 
times,  above  all  since  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch's  Encyclical  of  1920:  in  the  pan- 
Orthodox  Rhodes  conferences  from  1961  onward  and  particularly  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  ‘Great  and  Holy  Synod’,  but  also  in  the  various  Orthodox  conver- 
sations with  other  churches  and  the  confessional  families.  For  the  Orthodox,  of 
course,  these  are  at  best  no  more  than  initial,  pre-conciliar  processes,  with  the 
transition  to  the  real  conciliar  process  still  lying  in  the  future. 


2.  Conciliarity  as  characteristic  of  the  Church 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  council  is  a unique  type  of  assembly,  not  found  in 
a strict  sense  outside  the  Christian  Church,  either  in  the  secular  world  or  in 
other  religious  traditions.  In  the  religious  field,  the  Great  Council  of  Buddhist 
Monks  would  probably  be  the  only  comparable  form  deserving  detailed  explo- 
ration. In  the  secular  field,  the  assemblies  (ekklesia)  of  the  ancient  Greek  polis 
or  of  the  Old  Germanic  Thing,  as  a select  community  of  nobles  and  freemen, 
deserve  special  notice.  The  ancient  Roman  senate  occupies  a quite  distinctive 
place.  But  all  three  comparable  phenomena  clearly  lack  three  elements  which 
are  fundamental  to  the  Christian  council : the  horizons  given  it  by  salvation 
history;  its  essential  function,  within  theological  tradition,  as  the  establisher  of 
norms  ; and  its  fundamental  rooting  in  the  whole  people,  including  the  serfs, 
women,  the  poor,  the  feeble,  children.  Even  the  qahal  and  the  eda,  the  forms  which 
approximate  to  the  council  in  ancient  Israel,  despite  analogous  bases,  fail  in 
their  meetings  in  Yahweh’s  presence  to  attain  that  essential  quality  of  personal 
freedom  and  that  capacity  for  collective  decision-making  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  council.  The  late-Jewish  synhedrion,  the  High  Council 
and,  still  later,  the  Great  Synagogue  of  Jewry,  on  the  other  hand,  while  competent 
to  make  decisions  and  to  exercise  the  function  of  establishing  norms,  do  not 
regard  their  minimal  link  with  the  whole  people  as  fundamental  and  in  practice 
developed  it  very  little.  Not  only  that,  these  analogous  institutions  proved  his- 
torically Incapable  of  sustaining  their  initial  impetus.  In  contrast,  the  Christian 
council  has  shown  itself  capable  throughout  all  the  changes  of  history  of  remain- 
ing true  to  its  initial  impetus  and  has  kept  its  permanent  function  in  the  Church  : 
in  the  preservation  and  proclamation  of  the  faith,  and  church  law  and  government, 
however  its  performance  in  these  fields  may  often  appear  to  have  been,  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  the  Church’s  relationships  to  the  world. 

In  all  historical  reflection  on  councils,  however,  we  must  constantly  pay  attention 
to  the  ecclesial  significance  of  the  conciliarity  which  alone  made  it  possible  to 
hold  councils  at  all  and  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  permanent  and  universal 
life  of  the  Church.  In  conciliarity  the  distinctive  character  of  Christian  fellowship 
assumes  historical  form.  This  is  both  the  presupposition  of  Christian  assemblies 
and  at  the  same  time  their  formative  element.  This  twofold  significance  gives 
conciliarity  its  unique  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 


3.  The  historical  development  of  conciliarity 

Despite  its  permanent  significance  as  a basic  dimension  of  the  Church,  con- 
ciliarity has  never  been  uniformly  vigorous  and  has  seemed  at  many  periods  in 
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church  history  to  have  retreated  completely  into  the  background.  This  explains 
why  down  the  centuries  the  conciliar  phenomenon  has  been  so  kaleidoscopic, 
oscillating  between  the  supreme  claim  to  be  ‘the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit’  and 
the  daily  routine  of  an  organized  form  of  church  administration.  The  confusing 
character  of  the  whole  phenomenon  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  classic  Roman 
Catholic  definition  of  councils  as  instruments  of  the  extraordinary  teaching  office 
of  the  Church,  which  has  customarily  been  used  not  only  to  explain  the  virtual 
disappearance  of  councils  on  the  grand  scale  for  long  stretches  of  history  but 
also  to  maintain  their  absolutely  decisive  authority,  their  ‘extraordinary’  character. 
Again,  while  the  Eastern  Church  has  always  recognized  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  ancient  ecumenical  councils  and  continues  to  do  so  today,  it  has  in  actual 
fact  ceased  to  hold  such  councils  for  almost  twelve  centuries.  The  Anglican 
Communion  has  since  1867  assembled  its  bishops  in  Lambeth  Conferences,  in 
principle  every  ten  years,  but  refrains  for  very  good  reasons  from  describing 
these  meetings  as  councils,  since  they  have  no  authority  to  make  decisions  binding 
on  the  whole  Anglican  Communion  in  matters  of  faith.  The  churches  of  the 
Reformation,  including  the  free  churches,  are  also  not  without  their  church 
assemblies,  varying  greatly  in  form  while  in  some  cases  possessing  considerable 
authority;  but  they  distinguish  carefully  between  these  assemblies  and  the 
‘catholic’  councils,  as  if  the  two  are  of  quite  different  orders. 

Long  periods  of  church  history  have  been  extremely  rich  in  conciliar  activity: 
for  example,  from  the  end  of  the  third  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
or  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  fifteenth.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  not 
only  was  the  Council  of  Trent  held  on  the  Catholic  side,  after  much  pressure 
from  many  quarters,  but  even  on  the  Protestant  side  a ‘truly  Christian  and  truly 
free  council’  was  for  a long  time  demanded  and  hoped  for  as  the  sovereign  remedy 
for  healing  religious  divisions.  As  a general  rule,  in  periods  when  councils  have 
been  few  and  far  between,  the  actual  situation  of  the  Church  has  continued  to  be 
manifestly  dependent  down  to  the  smallest  details  on  the  outcome  of  previous 
councils,  just  as  political  conditions  could  also  continue  to  be  determined  by 
the  outcome  of  earlier  wars.  Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
repeated  appeals  of  reformers  to  biblical  and  ancient  church  sources  inevitably 
involve,  directly  or  indirectly,  a negative  or  positive  attitude  to  the  councils  of  the 
Church.  Just  as  conciliarity  is  the  medium  through  which  individual  churches 
express  their  unity  in  the  One  Church,  so  are  councils  the  barometers  and 
reflections  of  that  unity  at  a given  time.  This  is  why  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement,  as  it  advanced  in  history,  had  to  take  account  of  the  conciliar  phe- 
nomenon. It  can  no  longer  evade  the  questions  this  raises  or  the  tasks  it  sets. 

4.  Definition  of  terms  and  outline  of  theological  questions 

In  the  ancient  Church  with  its  vigorous  conciliar  life,  only  a few  basic  principles 
of  a conciliar  theology  and  rules  for  the  practice  of  conciliarity  can  be  discerned. 
This  situation  has  remained  basically  the  same  in  the  Eastern  Church  down  to 
the  present  day,  although  certain  fundamental  conceptions  have  here  been  crys- 
tallized, particularly  in  respect  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  conciliarity.  In  the  medieval  Western  Church,  where  conciliar  activity  continued 
to  flourish  although  its  basic  role  in  the  service  of  unity  was  interrupted  by  the 
East-West  schism,  theologians  and  canonists  developed  their  thoughts  on  con- 
ciliarity in  a whole  series  of  tracts  de  conciliis.  But  the  disastrous  tension  between 
papalism  and  conciliarism  remained  on  the  whole  unresolved  right  down  into  the 
sixteenth  century.  Eventually,  after  various  crises  and  controversies,  a provisional 
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solution  was  found  in  Western  Catholicism  in  the  form  of  a brief  statement  about 
the  ecumenical  council  ( Codex  Juris  Canonici,  1917-18,  canons  222-229).  Beyond 
this  there  is  virtually  nothing  that  could  be  properly  described  as  a theology  of  the 
council  in  any  of  the  different  churches,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Eastern  Church.  Yet  such  a theology  has  now  become  an  urgent 
necessity. 

To  understand  the  conciliar  phenomenon  it  is  not  enough  to  consider  councils 
and  synods  primarily  or  even  exclusively  as  isolated  historical  events.  On  the 
contrary  they  must  be  considered,  together  with  the  conciliarity  which  underlies 
them,  as  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  a fellowship.  In  the  interests 
of  agreement  on  this,  we  therefore  propose  a certain  specific  terminology.  By 
its  very  nature  the  Church  itself  has  a conciliar  dimension , already  foreshadowed 
in  the  People  of  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  primal  conciliarity  of  the  Old 
Covenant  is  a permanent  presupposition  of  the  new  fellowship  of  the  People 
of  God  in  the  New  Covenant.  The  historical  continuation  of  this  primal  concili- 
arity in  the  Church  can  be  called  general  or  potential  conciliarity,  i.e.  the  possi- 
bility, always  already  given  in  and  with  the  Church  itself,  of  assembling  together 
for  worship  and  consultation  in  the  name  of  the  Church's  Lord. 

This  general  or  potential  conciliarity  becomes  particular  or  actual  conciliarity 
when  such  assemblies  actually  take  place.  In  respect  of  this  particular  concili- 
arity a further  distinction  must  be  made  between  conciliar  proceeding  and  con- 
ciliar act.  The  actual  conciliar  proceeding  normally  includes  comprehensive 
conciliar  processes  of  a preparatory  nature,  whereas  in  the  specific  conciliar  act 
itself  all  these  proceedings  and  processes  culminate  in  a definite  decision  of  the 
fellowship.  In  virtue  of  its  truth  this  decision  is  binding  on  the  whole  fellowship, 
which  through  its  representatives  in  the  council  has  moved  to  perform  that  act. 
General  conciliarity  means  the  Church’s  basic  capacity  to  deal  authoritatively 
and  objectively  with  questions  of  importance  to  it  in  a specific  and  effective  way. 
Whenever  this  actually  happens,  however,  the  fellowship  — whatever  the  ways  by 
which  it  is  represented  — is  faced  with  the  need  to  make  quite  definite  decisions, 
decisions  which  are  to  be  binding  on  the  whole  fellowship.  Conciliar  process 
and  conciliar  act  are  therefore  inseparable  even  when  this  is  not  immediately 
apparent.  Even  if  a council  finds  itself  unwilling  or  unable  to  reach  a binding 
decision  in  the  form  of  conciliar  act,  the  conciliar  character  of  the  Church  is 
unaffected. 

But  even  this  complex  conciliar  event  does  not,  of  course,  simply  come  to  rest 
with  thefinal  act  of  decision.  On  the  contrary,  the  act  is  of  necessity  referred  back  to 
the  Church  itself.  This  is  what  happens  in  the  process  of  reception,  which  conse- 
quently is  of  supreme  ecclesial  significance.  If  general  and  particular  concili- 
arity can  be  described  as  the  first  and  second  dimensions  of  conciliarity,  then 
reception  can  be  described  as  its  third  dimension.  In  this  stage  the  Church’s 
representatives  in  the  council  or  conciliar  process  turn  back  to  the  Church  itself. 
That  is  obviously  true  of  the  actual  people  involved,  of  course,  but  it  also  poses 
some  quite  special  problems  : Is  a council  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  in  its  entirety  ? 
Are  its  decisions  to  be  accepted,  ignored  or  rejected  ? Even  in  the  case  of  ac- 
ceptance, they  can  be  interpreted  in  a formal  and  literal  way,  accepted  in  part,  in 
principle,  or  completely,  implemented  only  for  a time  or  rigidly  enforced.  They  can 
be  adopted  as  they  stand  or  in  a revised  form;  they  can  be  expanded  or  inter- 
preted, and  in  different  circumstances  adopted  and  assimilated  more  or  less  a- 
fresh.  Reception  can  therefore  be  direct,  critical  or  formal.  From  another  point  of 
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view,  one  can  speak  of  verbal  reception  ; of  partial , conformist,  evolutionary  or  rev- 
olutionary reception  ; and  at  some  historical  distance  from  the  conciliar  event,  of 
revived  reception  or,  in  the  case  of  repetition,  of  re-reception .5  These  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  Church’s  conciliarity  must  be  yet  further  investigated  and 
clarified.  Only  the  more  important  biblical  and  systematic  considerations  which 
have  influenced  this  whole  study  can  be  mentioned  here. 

One  fundamental  point,  which  deserves  much  detailed  study,  is  that  certain 
conciliar  elements  exist  in  the  special  character  of  the  People  of  God,  in  the 
discipleship  of  Jesus’  first  followers,  and  in  sacramental  communion  with  the 
risen  Christ,  elements  which  have  so  far  been  too  little  heeded.  What  these 
biblical  presuppositions  and  bases  of  conciliarity  imply  for  our  evaluation  of  the 
social  and  political  aspects  of  church  fellowship  and  in  particular  of  the  conciliar 
proceedings  and  acts  in  that  fellowship,  equally  requires  clarification.  We  are 
not  yet  however  able  to  offer  any  specific  comments  on  this  question. 

Another  area  where  theological  clarification  is  called  for  is  the  relation  between 
ecclesiology  and  pneumatology.  Here  again  we  can  only  point  to  the  question. 
The  main  issue  concerns  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  individual  Christian  and  to  the  Church  as  a social  community 
with  inevitably  influential  traditions  and  weighty  structures.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  representation  of  the  totality  (pleroma) 
of  the  People  of  God  by  church  ministers,  theologians  and  lay  people.  It  is  clear 
from  the  very  different  ways  in  which  representation  has  been  understood  and 
practised  in  the  various  forms  and  types  of  council  that  this  question  arises  in 
different  ways  and  at  different  times  down  the  centuries.  But  fundamental  im- 
portance is  always  attached  to  the  synod  of  the  local  church.  As  in  the  Church’s 
eucharistic  life,  so  too  in  its  conciliar  life  the  being  and  life  of  the  local  church  is 
fundamental.  A stream  of  communication  must  without  fail  flow  from  the  local 
church  into  the  wider  conciliar  life  of  the  Church,  not  least  into  the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  that  conciliar  life  in  the  ecumenical  council.  This  must  be  seen  to  be 
essential  and  as  such  encouraged. 

But  here  again  the  fact  is  that  the  problems  of  communication  in  the  Church 
are  on  the  whole  still  not  being  tackled  with  new  methods.  All  we  can  do  in  this 
study  is  simply  to  note  this  fact.  If  it  be  true,  however,  that  in  a situation  of  conflict, 
when  the  Church’s  faith  and  unity  are  threatened,  the  conciliar  process  normally 
leads,  by  a concentration  of  communication  among  the  People  of  God  in  the 
Church,  and  by  the  use  of  certain  conciliar  forms  and  structures,  to  a corporate 
act  of  decision,  then  this  at  once  raises  a series  of  questions  for  any  theology  of 
communication.  What  is  the  character  of  the  assembly  making  the  decision  ? 
In  what  sense  is  it  a legitimate  representation  of  the  Church  as  a whole  ? What  is 
the  authority  of  the  decision  made : is  it  based  on  an  appeal  to  the  truth,  to  the 
presence  of  Christ,  or  to  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? There  is  also  the  question 
how  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  claimed  in  the  decision  is  to  be  verified  ; the 
question  of  the  binding  nature  and  validity  of  conciliar  statements  and  decisions  in 
and  for  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  ; the  question  of  their  reformability,  inviol- 
ability, or  ‘infallibility’. 


5 A discussion  of  Alois  Grillmeier’s  theses  on  ‘reception’  would  need  a much  fuller  presentation 
than  is  possible  here.  The  study  group  was  not  able  to  accept  them  as  they  stand.  Cf.  A.  Grillmeier, 
'Konzil  und  Rezeption’,  in  Theologia  und  Philosophic,  Vol.  45,  pp.  321-352. 
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II.  The  contribution  of  conciliar  history 


1 . Classification  of  councils 

Quite  early  on  and  without  much  conscious  theoretical  consideration,  legal 
and  liturgical  forms  of  a ritus  celebrandi  concilium  developed  out  of  the  conciliar 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church  in  the  direction  of  a general  law  of  councils.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  even  before  the  Constantinian  era  and  the  Council  of  Nicea 
in  325  which  marked  the  transition  to  that  era,  ancient  forms  of  assembly  such  as 
those  of  the  Greek  polis,  the  Roman  senate  and  the  late  Roman  provincial  councils 
had  influenced  this  development.  Yet  even  as  late  as  the  First  Vatican  Council, 
conciliar  practice  still  lacked,  strictly  speaking,  any  canonically  prescribed  order 
of  procedure,  to  be  followed  by  each  successive  council.  Indeed  the  only  stip- 
ulation of  the  traditional  concept  was  that  the  legitimate,  properly  constituted 
assembly  of  the  Church  under  the  Holy  Spirit  is  completely  free  and  autonomous 
in  ordering  its  work.  This  was  basically  as  true  for  the  assembly  of  the  local 
church  as  for  the  great  ecumenical  council.  This  helps  to  explain  the  almost 
unimaginable  variety  of  species  and  types  of  council.  It  also  means  that  in 
principle  all  the  forms  and  rules  of  historical  councils,  however  respectable  and 
customary  they  may  have  become,  can  be  described  as  secondary.  What  is 
essential  is  that  they  do  not  compromise  the  observance  of  the  really  fundamental 
principles. 

To  try  to  classify  councils  on  the  basis  of  a historical  survey  is  to  run  into 
considerable  difficulties.  The  various  theological,  geographical,  sociological, 
cultural  and  functional  factors  to  be  taken  into  account  can  be  complementary 
as  well  as  mutually  exclusive  or  overlapping.  One  standard  classification  employs 
as  its  main  criterion  a historical  series  based  on  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the 
church  represented  in  each  type  of  council  ; first,  the  local  church,  then  the 
regional  or  provincial  council,  the  national  council  (including  the  early  medieval 
conciliar  forms  with  in  some  cases  State  and  Church  as  joint  sponsors,  forms 
whose  most  lasting  influence  may  be  observed  in  English  history),  plenary  or 
general  councils  (including  the  major  councils  of  the  Western  Church),  and 
finally,  the  ecumenical  council.  This  imprecise  list  is  then  expanded  or  reduced 
to  non-systematic  special  lists  based  on  factors  other  than  territorial  boundaries. 
For  example,  there  is  the  important  synodos  endemousa  of  the  Eastern  Churches  ; 
the  union  councils  ; the  reform  councils  ; the  strictly  Roman  or  papal  councils 
from  the  ancient  synodus  romana  down  to  the  ecumenical  councils  presided  over 
by  the  Pope. 

Then,  mentioned  only  marginally  for  the  most  part  in  histories  of  the  councils, 
there  are  the  conciliar-type  assemblies  of  the  non-Catholic  and  particularly  the 
non-episcopal  churches,  such  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Baptist  communities  in 
Reformation  times,  the  meetings  of  the  Calvinist  synods  and  of  the  Lutheran 
regional  churches,  as  well  as  the  Lambeth  Conferences  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion and,  finally,  the  assemblies  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  All  these  tend  to  defy  satisfactory  classification, 
especially  when  the  specific  historical  developments  in  each  case  are  taken  into 
account.  As  a result,  the  tendency  in  practice  is  to  regard  synods  and  councils 
in  the  Catholic  Churches  as  the  only  reality  or  possibility  worth  taking  seriously 
and  to  ignore  almost  completely  the  synodical  life  of  the  Eastern  Churches  since 
the  early  centuries.  Neither  of  these  options  is  compatible  with  the  approach  and 
the  goal  adopted  for  this  study. 
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We  propose  here,  therefore,  by  listing  a number  of  typical  elements  and  factors 
in  the  total  conciliar  event,  to  offer  an  analytical,  phenomenological  classification 
of  the  evidence  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a better  understanding  of  it.  Obviously, 
the  headings  we  have  picked  need  further  elucidation  and  must  eventually  be 
correlated  in  detail  with  the  historical  phenomena.  The  scheme  proposed  is 
meant  simply  as  a basic  framework  for  further  study. 

In  each  case  the  keyword  is  followed  by  some  of  the  features  which  need  to  be 
considered  : 

a.  Occasion 

1.  Conflicts  (in  questions  of  faith,  order  or  unity). 

2.  Permanent  tasks  of  the  church  (spiritual  life,  administration,  etc.). 

3.  External  relations  (relations  with  the  State,  the  Church’s  relationship  to  the 
world). 

b.  Territorial  extent  of  the  church  represented 

1.  Local  church  (local  congregation,  episcopal  diocese). 

2.  Regional  church  district  (politically  or  ecclesiastically  defined). 

3.  World  level,  the  whole  Church. 

c.  Dating 

1.  In  special  circumstances,  with  no  fixed  date  (ecumenical  council). 

2.  Only  for  extraordinary  reasons  (with  normally  fixed  dates). 

3.  With  set  dates  (provincial  council  of  theancientChurch,  administrative  synodical 
forms,  etc.). 

d.  Convocation 

1.  By  the  supreme  hierarchs  or  church  authorities. 

2.  By  the  secular  authorities. 

3.  Voluntary  initiative  of  individuals  (Taiz6) ; on  behalf  of  corporate  representative 
bodies  of  certain  churches  (world  alliances,  World  Council  of  Churches). 

e.  Participants 

1.  All  believers. 

2.  The  hierarchy  (bishops,  presbyters,  sometimes  with  assistants). 

3.  Delegates  of  congregations,  church  officials  and  groups. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  secular  authorities  (Emperor,  princes,  governments). 

f.  Presidency  and  leadership 

1.  Hierarchy. 

2.  Elected  members  (lay,  clerical). 

3.  Church  representatives,  with  state  cooperation. 

g.  Nature  of  consultative  and  decision-making  functions : 

1.  Doctrinal  questions  and  regular  church  affairs. 

2.  Legal  questions  and  elections. 

3.  Church  reform  and  renewal. 

4.  Relationships  with  the  State  and  society. 

5.  Maintenance  of  unity. 

h.  Procedure 

1.  Standing  orders  (laid  down  beforehand  or  fixed  by  the  council  itself). 

2.  Working  methods  (plenary  sessions,  committees,  etc.). 

3.  Closure  of  council  (statutory  or  fixed  by  council  itself). 
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This  far  from  exhaustive  analysis  will  at  least  show  that  the  different  elements 
vary  greatly  in  importance ; these  differences  can  only  be  evaluated  when  each 
element  is  considered  in  its  historical  context. 


2.  Constant  and  variable  factors 

When  we  try  to  sift  the  history  of  councils  to  discover  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  conciliarity  as  this  arises  for  us  today,  we  must  concentrate  above  all  on  those 
things  which  must  always  be  indispensable  for  the  renewal  of  conciliar  life  in  the 
individual  churches  and  between  them,  and  those  that  can  either  be  discarded 
completely  or  else  retained  only  with  more  or  less  substantial  changes. 

Thus  we  shall  be  less  concerned  with  the  specific  outward  forms  used  by  each 
particular  council.  Attention  must  be  focussed  rather  on  that  which  alone  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Church  to  engage  in  an  operation  of  this  kind  ; on  that  which 
makes  it  possible  for  such  an  operation  to  be  recognized  by  the  Church  and  there- 
fore to  be  one  which  the  Church  itself  helps  to  shape  and  define.  In  other  words, 
what  must  be  done  is  not  to  draw  up  a pragmatic  list  of  the  detailed  differences  and 
then  to  check  them  statistically  and  impartially  against  the  number  of  predictably 
fewer  common  features.  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  use  the  conciliarity  we  have 
rediscovered  today  as  it  should  be  used,  we  cannot  completely  avoid  all  value- 
judgments  in  distinguishing  between  constant  and  variable  factors. 

One  fundamental  constant  factor  is  that  all  conciliar  life  and  practice  is  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  Church.  In  this  sense  conciliarity  is  primarily  designed  to 
preserve  the  area  of  shalom  in  the  Christian  community  and  the  integrity  of  its 
worship,  as  well  as  the  legitimacy  of  its  ministry  which  is  bound  up  with  both. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  a second  constant:  the  essential  relationship, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  all  genuine  conciliar  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  con- 
flict, on  the  other.  Indirectly,  conciliarity  prevents  tensions  from  arising,  or  at 
least  from  getting  out  of  hand  and  degenerating  into  schisms,  heresies  and 
divisions.  But  conciliarity  is  also  the  only  way  in  which  the  Church  can  deal 
directly  with  conflict  in  a manner  consistent  with  its  essential  role  as  guardian  of 
peace,  either  by  bearing  the  tension  or  by  effectively  settling  the  conflict. 

A third  constant  is  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  present  with  His  people, 
wherever  they  are  gathered  together  in  His  name,  however  few  they  be,  and  together 
call  upon  Him.  The  ancient  Church  itself  constantly  appealed  to  Matthew  18  : 20 
in  this  sense  for  its  own  councils,  as  a basic  element  of  conciliarity.  Along  with 
this  went  a constant  invocation  of  the  gift  and  in-dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not 
only  in  the  whole  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  but  also  in  each  individual  Christian 
as  a member  of  that  Body.  This  meant  not  an  occasional,  special,  new  ad  hoc 
knowledge  or  inspiration,  but  rather  the  possibility,  given  in  and  with  faith,  of 
grasping  the  truth  of  the  revelation  on  which  the  Church  is  founded  as  a living 
reality,  of  together  witnessing  to  that  truth  and  interpreting  it  together  in  each 
new  situation. 

Another  constant  is  that  general  conciliarity  can  only  be  actually  put  into  practice 
if  there  is  a concentration  of  information  and  a flow  of  communication  which 
circulates  throughout  the  entire  fellowship.  Conciliarity  therefore  always  pre- 
supposes a corporate  motivation  at  the  level  of  the  whole  fellowship.  But  this 
motivation,  by  its  very  nature,  means  that  the  decision  is  always  already  being 
prepared  for  within  the  fellowship.  This  remains  true  even  when  in  practice  the 
decision  can  not  actually  be  reached,  or  not  yet. 
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One  essential  element  in  particular  conciliar  events  is  the  development  of  forms 
of  representation  that  permit  certain  individuals  to  represent  the  fellowship  in  a 
way  which  is  accepted  by  the  whole  fellowship.  Here,  of  course,  arises  the 
controversial  question  of  the  ministry.  Historically,  it  is  the  episcopal  ministry 
which  has  appeared  most  persistently,  indeed  almost  exclusively,  as  the  legitimate 
representative  of  the  local  church  as  well,  in  its  collegiality,  as  the  legitimate 
representative  of  the  whole  Church  in  council.  Yet  neither  historically  nor  in 
terms  of  the  reality  we  are  after  can  this  form  of  representativity  be  regarded  as 
in  itself,  without  qualification,  an  indispensable  constant  for  the  realization  of 
particular  conciliarity  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Finally,  one  essential  constant  of  conciliarity,  and  one  unchallenged  today,  is 
that  the  findings  which  result  from  the  conciliar  life  as  distinct  from  the  general 
life  of  the  Church  must  go  back  to  the  source  of  all  conciliar  life  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  whole  Church,  especially  when  these  findings  are  in  the  form  of  decisions. 
In  other  words,  the  process  known  as  reception,  even  if  it  goes  beyond  the  concil- 
iar act  in  the  strict  sense,  is  an  essential  part  of  what  is  meant  by  particular  con- 
ciliarity. 

Beyond  this  series  of  constant  factors,  the  list  of  which  could  be  extended  in 
certain  respects,  there  is  great  latitude  in  respect  of  variable  factors.  In  general 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  constants  and  variables  in  con- 
ciliarity. Some  of  the  variables  come  very  close  to  being  constants  and  vice 
versa.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the  consensus  moralis  or  so-called  ‘virtual 
unanimity’  which  was  insisted  on  in  the  classical  conciliar  tradition  and  is  still 
required  today  in  Orthodoxy,  at  least  for  the  more  important  decisions.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that,  in  this  tradition,  to  reject  important  conciliar  decisions 
automatically  implied  exclusion  from  the  Church.  Yet  other  factors  are  subject 
to  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of  change  : for  example,  the  question  of  who  is 
to  participate  in  the  council  and  in  what  ways.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  willy- 
nilly  the  Church  is  so  strongly  influenced  by  changes  in  the  intellectual,  social 
and  political  life  of  the  age  and  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives  that  all  these  changes 
are  reflected  in  its  conciliar  life.  We  need  only  recall  here  how  varied  have  been 
the  tasks  required  of  councils  and  thus  how  frequently  changing  the  burning 
questions,  let  alone  how  different  the  procedures  and  structures  employed  to  deal 
with  these  tasks.  But  in  respect  of  all  these  variable  factors,  the  constant  concern 
has  been  the  search  for  new  ways  of  maintaining  the  great  constants  of  concili- 
arity uncurtailed  and  essentially  unchanged,  and  of  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
operate  effectively. 


III.  The  ecclesiological  implications  of  conciliarity 

1 . Ecclesiological  differences  and  conciliarity 

In  terms  of  doctrine  the  topic  ‘conciliarity’  belongs  to  ecclesiology.  The  nature, 
task  and  structure  of  the  Church  are  defined  in  different  ways  in  the  different  con- 
fessions depending  on  where  the  main  emphasis  is  placed  : on  the  sacraments, 
the  ministry,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  fellowship  of  believers,  let  alone  on 
common  obedience  in  the  world.  This  also  affects  the  understanding,  interpre- 
tation and  evaluation  of  conciliarity.  For  example,  the  answers  to  questions  about 
the  convocation  and  composition  of  conciliar  bodies,  of  the  ratification,  signifi- 
cance and  binding  character  of  conciliar  decision,  or  of  the  form  and  importance 
of  the  process  of  reception,  all  largely  depend  on  the  underlying  views  of  church 
and  ministry,  especially  of  their  correlation.  These  ecclesiological  differences 
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must  not  be  ignored  or  treated  as  unimportant.  Nor  must  they  be  simply  accepted 
as  unalterable  facts.  They  too  must  be  reconsidered  anew,  precisely  in  the  light 
of  the  concept  of  conciliarity. 

2.  Conciliarity  and  the  basis  of  the  Church 

The  basis  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  this  basis  the  Church  understands  itself  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  the 
People  of  God  and  as  the  fellowship  of  believers  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
fellowship  structure  of  the  Church  which  is  implicit  in  these  New  Testament  images 
is  explicitly  emphasized  by  the  action  of  conciliarity. 

Jesus  Christ  draws  believers  together  into  a committed  fellowship  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  a fellowship  subordinated  to  His  will  alone.  The  Church  is  His 
creation.  The  nature,  task  and  organization  of  the  Church  are  therefore  not 
matters  of  human  choice  but  must  again  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  will 
of  its  Lord.  Just  as  the  Church  knows  it  has  only  one  Lord,  so  too  it  can  only 
really  live  in  unity.  Individuals  or  groups  who  simply  shrug  off  this  responsibility 
lapse  into  heresy. 

The  Church  is  therefore  manifest  as  the  fellowship  of  those  who  live  by  prayer, 
who  strive  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  their  task  in  the  world  and  faithfully 
to  carry  it  out,  who  demonstrate  in  ever  new  ways  their  unity  in  Christ  amid  the 
diversity  of  their  gifts  and  traditions,  and  who  know  that  in  every  area  of  life  they 
are  called  to  be  conformed  to  the  will  of  their  Lord.  In  all  this,  the  Church  is  a 
conciliar  fellowship,  for  which  the  assembly  of  its  members  for  prayer,  con- 
sultation and  decision  in  human  solidarity  is  indispensable. 

3.  Conciliarity  and  the  marks  of  the  Church 

Conciliarity  is  not  completely  covered  by  the  familiar  notae  ecclesiae.  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian  faith  is  never  simply  an  individual 
matter  but  always  something  lived  within  the  Christian  fellowship.  The  distinctive 
character  of  conciliarity,  as  joint  brotherly  and  sisterly  consultation  and  decision 
on  vital  matters  of  faith  and  life  confronting  the  Church  and  its  members  in  the 
world,  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  communio  of  faith  and  action.  This  suggests 
that  this  special  characteristic  and  task  of  the  Church  should  perhaps  be  under- 
stood as  itself  also  an  additional  nota  ecclesiae. 

Conciliarity  finds  expression  in  a variety  of  conciliar  processes  and  acts  and  at 
all  levels  from  the  local  congregation  to  the  universal  Church.  This  means  that 
the  community  of  conciliar  consultation  and  decision-making,  while  it  certainly 
tends  in  the  direction  of  a universal  council,  cannot  be  restricted  to  this.  Con- 
ciliar proceedings  and  acts  must  on  the  contrary  achieve  recognition  at  every 
level  and  in  all  areas  of  church  life.  Conciliarity  is  a universal  obligation,  a vital 
dimension  of  the  Church  itself. 

4.  Conciliarity  and  the  task  of  the  Church 

The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  pass  on  the  gifts  which  have  been  entrusted  to  it : 
in  word  and  sacrament,  in  service  and  teaching.  As  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  it 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  and  carry  out  its  task  independently  of  its  source, 
as  if  it  possessed  absolute  authority.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  knows, 
precisely  from  this  source,  that  it  is  called  to  put  to  work  and  to  hand  on  the 
gifts  entrusted  to  it.  This  is  a further  indication  that  conciliarity  is  the  context 
in  which  all  the  churches  can  accept  the  Lord’s  prayer  for  the  unity  of  His  dis- 
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ciples,  and  His  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  will  lead  them  into  all  truth,  as  a 
gift  and  task  entrusted  to  them  by  their  Lord.  The  important  thing  here  is  that 
the  acceptance  and  practice  of  conciliarity  also  makes  it  possible  to  raise  and  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  confessions  in  a manner  in  accord 
with  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Conciliarity  thereby  becomes  the  gateway  to 
convergence  and  unity  in  the  truth  among  and  within  all  the  churches.  This 
affects  not  only  internal  questions  but  still  more  those  burning  issues  of  our 
time  about  which  the  Church  needs  agreed  approaches  for  its  missionary 
obedience. 

One  thing  we  must  be  quite  clear  about  here  is  that  while  the  gift  of  conciliarity 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Church  to  be  faithful  to  the  truth  committed  to  it  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  task  of  conciliarity  involves  a risk:  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing familiar  traditions  and  cherished  convictions  to  a jointly  undertaken  and 
sustained  process  of  wrestling  for  the  truth.  The  Church  will  only  be  able  to 
accept  this  risk  as  it  trusts  the  Lord’s  promise  that  whoever  loses  his  life  will 
save  it,  and  it  knows  that  we  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth. 

5.  Conciliarity  and  the  worship  of  the  Church 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  lives  not  only  as  a missionary  community  but  also 
as  a community  gathered  for  worship.  Here  the  Church  receives  its  Lord’s  promise 
and  guidance,  through  preaching  and  sacrament.  But  it  is  here  too  that  mutual 
fellowship  is  established  and  maintained  among  Christians.  As  the  worshipping 
community  partakes  of  and  is  assured  of  salvation  in  and  through  word  and 
sacrament,  it  also  knows  that  it  is  in  this  way  established  in  a new  relationship 
of  solidarity,  by  the  peace  which  is  of  God.  Peace  here  is  not  so  much  the  absence 
of  differences  and  conflicts  as  their  resolution  and  settlement  in  the  act  and  event 
of  reconciliation.  One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  conciliarity  thus  becomes 
an  experienced  reality  in  the  Church’s  worship  : namely,  a committed  fellowship 
is  established  by  and  lived  out  in  the  peace  which  is  God’s  gift. 

The  congregation  gathered  around  word  and  sacrament  can  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  basic  cell  of  conciliar  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  fellowship 
in  worship  is  vitally  important  for  all  conciliar  processes  and  acts. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  between  fellowship  in  worship,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  conciliar  acts  on  the  other,  present  the  divided  churches  with  a serious 
problem.  Is  fellowship  in  worship  (including  eucharistic  worship)  a necessary 
condition  of  conciliar  acts  or  are  conciliar  acts  a necessary  condition  for  fellowship 
in  worship?  It  could  help  us  to  solve  this  if  we  realize  that  these  two  things, 
fellowship  in  worship  and  conciliarity,  are  indissolubly  connected  in  that  invitation 
of  the  exalted  and  ever-present  Lord  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  them  both.  This 
immediately  provides  at  once  a starting  point  and  a direction  in  which  to  move  : 
namely,  by  the  practice  of  elementary  conciliarity  to  grow  up  into  the  total  and 
universal  conciliarity  which  includes  eucharistic  fellowship. 

6.  Conciliarity  and  the  Church’s  ministry 

Because  of  the  Church’s  apostolic  origin  and  commission,  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  Church  should  have  a ministry  at  all  is  not  ours  to  decide.  The  ministry 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  Church’s  structure.  The  promise  and  the  task 
of  unity  in  the  truth  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Church  to  have  a ministry;  this 
ministry,  while  certainly  not  itself  constituting  the  Church’s  apostolicity,  neverthe- 
less expresses  this  apostolicity  and  is  at  its  service.  This  view  of  the  ministry 
is  derived  from  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament.  But  when  it  comes  to  concrete 
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forms  and  interpretations  of  the  ministry  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  a variety 
of  structures  (e.g.  ministry  in  the  Pauline  communities,  the  view  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles)  which  are  independent  of  each  other.  From  this  it  must 
be  concluded  that,  for  the  communication  and  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  attested 
in  Scripture,  various  specific  forms  of  ministry  can  be  appropriate.  This  plurality 
of  forms  is  possible  because  ministry  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel. 

The  relationship  between  the  ministry  and  the  Church  as  a whole  can  never  be 
understood  as  a relationship  of  dominance  but  essentially  as  one  of  mutual 
service.  The  Church  needs  the  service  rendered  by  the  laity.  The  minister’s 
service  is  not  exhausted  by  his  position  within  and  in  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation ; it  is  only  fully  accomplished  as  he  performs  his  special  apostolicfunction. 
It  is  precisely  this  which  points  to  an  important  element  in  conciliarity. 

For,  in  relation  to  conciliarity,  the  service  which  it  is  the  role  of  the  ministry  to 
provide  may  be  defined  as  an  integrating  function  within  the  congregation  and  a 
representative  function  outside  it.  These  two  functions  are  indivisible;  the 
substance  of  what  is  to  be  represented  depends  on  successful  integration.  Only 
where  consensus  has  been  achieved  in  substance  can  the  legal  form  of  represen- 
tation have  any  content  and  actual  representation  any  authority.  The  internal 
integrating  function  consists  in  detail  of  the  several  tasks  of  initiating,  preparing, 
giving  expert  advice,  and  cooperating  responsibly  and  appropriately  in  conciliar 
decisions,  and  also  of  maintaining  conciliar  links  between  different  communities 
and  churches.  To  reject  or  to  abandon  these  service  functions  of  the  ministry 
would  be  just  as  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  it  would  be  to 
reject  or  abandon  the  cooperation  of  all  other  members  of  the  Church  with  their 
special  services  and  gifts.  It  needs  to  be  insisted  that  the  conciliar  act  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  Church’s  ministers  issuing  directives  but  of  the  whole  Church  — in 
the  form  of  a representative  assembly — formulating  truth  which  it  accepts  as 
binding.  This  becomes  crystal  clear  when  we  recall  how  important  the  process 
of  reception  is  for  statements  formulated  in  conciliar  decisions  (see  below  p.  16). 

One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  ministry  is  the  initiation  of  conciliar  processes. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  ministry.  On  the  contrary, 
a Church  which  reckons  seriously  with  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  blows 
where  and  when  He  wills,  must  allow  for  the  possibility  that  the  initiative  for 
conciliar  processes  and  acts  may  also  come  from  charismatic  and  prophetic 
persons  outside  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen, 
not  when  the  Church’s  unity  is  threatened  by  heresy  but  when  the  Church  fails 
in  its  divine  mission  because  of  human  sin.  A prophetic,  charismatic  challenge 
can  then  stimulate  the  Church  to  a new  search  for  and  a deeper  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 


IV.  Conciliarity  and  the  search  for  truth 

1 . Conciliarity  and  the  Church’s  perception  of  truth  and  reality 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  purpose  of  conciliar  acts  is  not  only  to  achieve 
unity  or  full  eucharistic  fellowship  but  also  to  serve  the  truth.  We  must  allow  here 
for  the  fact  that  both  within  individual  churches  and  church  to  church  there  are 
different  views  of  what  truth  is  and  how  it  is  established.  For  example  : 

a.  the  truth  found  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures  ; 

b.  the  truth  found  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  a tradition  understood  in 
practice  as  by  now  complete  ; 
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c.  the  truth  found  exclusively  in  the  Scriptures,  in  tradition  and  in  the  discoveries 
enabled  by  the  Spirit  present  in  the  Church  (there  will  be  differences  of  emphasis 
on  Scripture,  tradition  and  Spirit ; the  activity  of  the  Spirit  can  be  located  mainly 
in  individuals,  or  in  the  congregation,  or  in  the  ministry  or  teaching  office) ; 

d.  truth  as  the  goal  of  a historical  process  of  discovery  embracing  the  whole  of 
mankind,  a process  in  which  the  Church  seeks  to  substantiate  its  own  per- 
ception of  the  truth. 

These  different  views  of  truth,  while  by  no  means  automatically  coinciding  with 
confessional  differences,  have  led  in  the  past  and  in  contemporary  theology  to 
different  attitudes  to  councils  and  conciliarity : 

a.  complete  indifference  to  councils  or  even  a positive  denial  of  their  binding 
character,  but  with  an  informal  and  partial  acceptance  of  the  content  of  con- 
ciliar utterances  (e.g.  the  ancient  creeds)  which  are  regarded  as  a mere 
summary  of  central  biblical  affirmations  ; strong  reservations  about  the  idea 
of  a universal  council,  combined  at  the  same  time  with  an  actual  use  of  elemen- 
tary forms  of  conciliarity,  this  being  understood  to  mean  brotherly  consultation 
and  decision  on  the  correct  interpretation  of  biblical  truth  and  its  implication  ; 

b.  absolute  commitment  to  the  findings  of  councils  recognized  as  genuine; 
readiness  for  a (universal)  council  on  the  basis  of  unrestricted  church  unity; 
consistent  rejection  of  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘council’  and  ‘conciliarity’  to 
describe  assembling  which  do  not  meet  this  criterion  ; a future  ‘universal 
council’  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  declaration  not  in  accord  with  the 
declarations  of  earlier  councils  recognized  as  genuine  ; 

c.  where  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is  not  understood  in  an  exclusively  individualistic 
sense,  as  operating  in  charismatic  individuals,  this  view  of  truth  leads  to 
recognition  of  conciliar  findings  which  are  in  accord  with  Scripture  and/or 
tradition  and  which  have  been  reached  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; readiness 
for  new  conciliar  acts  up  to  and  including  a new  universal  council ; readiness 
to  participate  and  cooperate  in  such  conciliar  acts  and  an  expectation  that 
they  will  lead  to  fuller  knowledge  of  thetruth  ; 

where  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  is  understood  as  tied  to  the  Church’s  ministry, 
even  conciliar  acts  can  be  recognized  only  to  the  extent  that  they  have  been 
reached  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ministry  ; 

d.  neither  past  nor  future  conciliar  statements  are  assumed  to  be  absolutely 
binding  but  are  regarded  as  historically  and  culturally  conditioned  expressions 
of  the  search  for  and  discovery  of  the  truth ; hence  the  freedom  and  obligation 
critically  to  examine  conciliar  statements  again  and  again,  in  order  to  accept 
or  reject  them,  to  develop  or  correct  them  ; the  same  critical  stance  is  adopted 
in  respect  of  all  other  efforts  to  discover  the  truth  ; the  search  for  truth  in  the 
conciliar  process  is  seen  as  part  of  the  single  search  for  truth  essential  for 
every  human  being  and  which  the  whole  of  mankind  is  summoned  and  equipped 
to  engage  in  ; the  decisive  thing  here  is  the  solidarity  between  Church  and 
world  and  the  Church’s  inescapable  involvement  in  the  world. 

Common  to  all  these  attitudes  is  the  search  for  truth.  T ruth  is  here  understood 
not  abstractly  or  in  isolation  but  as  decisive  for  good  or  evil.  For  the  Church  and 
the  world  the  struggle  for  truth  is  a matter  of  life  and  death. 

This  lends  added  weight  to  the  fact  that  precisely  here  there  are  many  important 
differences  : for  example,  concerning  the  sources  of  truth,  the  claim  to  absolute 
truth,  the  central  affirmations,  the  static  or  dynamic  view  of  truth,  truth  as  a gift 
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and  truth  as  a task ; differences  as  to  the  possibility  or  even  necessity  of  putting 
one’s  own  view  of  truth  at  risk  in  the  common  struggle  for  the  truth  ; and  differences 
over  what  we  regard  as  essential  or  contributory  to  the  salvation  of  the  world  ; 
differences,  finally,  over  whether  it  is  simply  a matter  of  saving  individual  human 
beings  or  also  a matter  of  changing  social  systems. 

The  very  existence  of  a number  of  different  claims  to  absolute  truth  con- 
stitutes a challenge  to  all  these  views  of  truth.  This  challenge  may  be  met  simply 
by  exchanging  anathemas,  by  attempting  to  convince  the  others  of  the  truth  of 
one’s  own  position,  or  by  engaging  in  a fraternal  dialogue  where  each  contributes 
his  own  understanding  to  the  common  search  for  truth.  The  importance  and 
rightness  of  fraternal  dialogue  in  the  confrontation  between  different  views  of 
truth  has  been  rediscovered  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Dialogue  of  this  kind 
recognizes  its  commitment  to  ‘truth  in  love’  and  is  sustained  by  hope  in  the 
Spirit  who  will  guide  us  into  all  truth. 

If  the  search  for  common  ground  in  understanding  the  truth  is  a matter  of  life 
and  death  for  Church  and  world,  then  the  world  and  its  understanding  of  truth 
must  be  included  as  partner  in  this  dialogue,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
churches  are  summoned  to  give  to  every  human  being  an  account  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them,  in  order  that  the  saving  truth  may  not  only  be  heard  but  also 
understood  and  received.  Seen  in  this  light,  Church  and  world  are  alike  sum- 
moned to  answer  together  the  decisive  basic  questions.  Their  encounter  in 
dialogue  already  constitutes  a significant  goal  in  itself. 

Formulated  truth  is  only  a part  of  the  reality.  Uttering  the  truth  is  only  one  ex- 
pression of  the  Church’s  life  among  others.  Not  even  the  Church’s  claim  to 
truth,  therefore,  is  to  be  judged  merely  by  the  purpose  and  content  of  church 
definitions  and  pronouncements,  but  also  and  above  all  by  the  total  reality  of 
the  Church  and  the  ways  in  which  this  is  expressed  in  the  Church’s  life.  The 
Church  must  constantly  seek  to  bring  its  formulated  truth  and  the  reality  of  its 
life  into  harmony  the  one  with  the  other. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  truth  formulated  by  the  Church  must  also  be  correlated 
with  constantly  changing  secular  realities,  both  by  taking  those  realities  into 
account  and  also  by  measuring  itself  against  them.  In  doing  this,  however,  the 
Church  is  always  open  to  the  critical  question  whether  and  to  what  extent  its 
life  is  no  more  than  the  endorsement  and  justification  (into  the  ideological  super- 
structure) of  one  particular  section  or  understanding  of  secular  reality. 

Certain  conciliar  tasks  necessarily  follow  from  this  relationship  to  secular 
reality  (including  that  of  the  Church)  : 

a.  to  move  beyond  a traditionalist  or  narrowly  ecclesiastical  view  of  the  world  ; 

b.  to  be  ready  for  ever  new  forms  of  open  encounter  with  the  secular  world  ; 

c.  to  allow  doctrinal  formulations  and  secular  reality  to  interrogate  each  other; 

d.  to  seek  ways  of  living  and  speaking  in  the  Church  which  can  adequately  express 
defined  truth  and  as  such  create  a portion  of  reality  in  conformity  with  the 
truth  ; 

e.  to  regard  conciliar  acts  in  the  sense  of  fraternal  dialogue  as  themselves  elements 
in  the  establishment  of  encounter  and  fellowship  ; these  acts  themselves  as 
such  (and  not  just  their  formulated  findings)  are  serving  the  Church’s  mission  ; 

f.  to  see  conciliar  acts  as  the  primary  context  in  which  the  tension  between  truth 
and  reality  is  held  and  made  fruitful. 
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2.  The  claim  to  truth  and  authority  in  the  conciliar  process 

Among  other  things  (see  p.  14)  the  purpose  of  the  conciliar  process  is  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  ; the  process  itself  culminates  in  the  authoritative  declaration  of 
the  truth.  The  claim  to  authority  must  be  considered  in  the  ultimate  context  of 
the  eschatological  proviso  and  of  the  theologia  viatorum.  Even  the  appeal  to  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conciliar  process,  far  from  offering  any  escape  from 
this  critical  reflection,  actually  leads  us  more  deeply  into  it.  Both  in  the  past  and 
today,  the  truth  declared  in  the  conciliar  process  is  regarded  as  binding  on  the 
following  grounds:  the  cooperation  of  (spiritually  gifted)  church  ministers, the 
representative  character  of  the  church  delegates,  the  appeal  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  agreement  with  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture  (apostolicity)  or  with 
church  tradition  or  with  the  sensus  fidelium  (sensus  ecclesiae). 

None  of  these  arguments  provides  objective  criteria  to  justify  the  claim  that  a 
particular  truth  is  binding  in  character;  all  of  them  are  ultimately  derived  from 
religious  convictions.  They  may  give  grounds  for  certitude  (certitudo)  but  never 
for  certainty  (securitas)  about  the  truth  reached  and  defined.  Seen  in  this  light, 
the  perception  of  truth  always  remains  subject  to  future  correction  and  revision. 
Thus  we  shall  always  need  to  be  ready  for  a new  search  for  truth  in  the  conciliar 
process,  whose  results  it  will  be  just  as  impossible  to  invest  with  any  absolute 
claim.  The  reception  of  conciliar  statements  by  (the  relevant  sections  of)  the 
Church  is  an  essential  part  of  every  conciliar  act.  This  reception  (or  non- 
reception) is  not  a final  settlement  of  the  question  of  truth,  though  it  does  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a formal  statement  is  adopted  as  binding  on  the  (relevant 
sections  of  the)  Church.  What  is  involved  here  is  not  so  much  the  intellectual 
assent  of  the  majority  of  church  members  to  some  doctrinal  formula  as  the 
translation  of  such  formulae  into  the  forms  and  expressions  of  the  Church’s  life. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  Gospel,  reception  can  only  be  in  the  form  of  free  con- 
sent. This  implies  considerable  testing  of  the  truth  of  conciliar  statements. 
Reception  cannot  be  seen  as  no  more  than  the  authoritatively  prescribed  execution 
of  conciliar  decisions.  Reception  appeals  to  and  relies  on  the  authority  of  the 
reality  itself  which  is  formulated  in  conciliar  statements,  not  the  authority  of  the 
body  responsible  for  the  formulation.  Understood  in  this  sense,  reception  demon- 
strates whether  and  to  what  extent  the  conciliar  body  has  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  required  decisions  in  a way  which  makes  it  possible  for  these  decisions  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Church  (i.e.  the  relevant  church  bodies)  as  appropriate  and 
therefore  as  binding,  so  that  they  are  in  actual  fact  so  accepted. 

From  these  facts  certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : Reception  is  an  integral 
element,  indeed  an  essential  goal,  of  all  conciliar  acts.  Conciliar  acts  must 
therefore  be  aimed  as  much  as  possible  towards  reception.  This  will  be  the  case 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Church  (i.e.  the  relevant  parts  of  the  Church)  is  fully 
represented  in  conciliar  acts  and,  on  the  other,  where  the  conciliar  decisions  are 
in  the  fullest  sense  appropriate. 

a.  Full  representation  of  the  Church  in  a conciliar  body  will  be  achieved  when 
this  body  has  come  into  existence  with  the  maximum  participation  of  church 
members  in  the  widest  sense  and  if  these  church  members  can  fully  identify 
themselves  with  it. 

b.  Conciliar  decisions  will  be  the  more  appropriate  the  more  they  are  made  with 
full  participation  of  those  with  first-hand  experience  of  the  questions  and  when 
alternative  possibilities  have  been  given  the  fullest  possible  critical  examination. 
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V.  Conciliarity  and  the  struggle  for  unity 


1 . Catholicity  and  conciliarity 

The  entry  of  Christianity  into  a universal  historical  process  is  denoted  more 
by  the  term  ‘catholicity’  than  by  the  term  ‘ecumenicity’.  The  meaning  of  the  term 
‘catholicity’  was  outlined  in  the  report  on  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of 
the  Church’  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Uppsala 
in  1968.  Catholicity  is  the  quality  by  which  ‘the  Church  expresses  the  fullness,  the 
integrity  and  the  totality  of  life  in  Christ’.6  It  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  the  Church. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  marks  of  apostolicity,  holiness  and 
unity  have  also  played  an  important  part  in  our  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
task  of  the  Church  throughout  its  history,  not  least  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 
These  terms  express  diverse,  complementary  and  mutually  enriching  dimensions 
of  the  Church’s  being.  Reduced  to  a concise  formula  we  could  say  that  apostol- 
icity points  to  the  source,  holiness  to  the  distinctiveness,  unity  to  the  cohesion 
and  catholicity  to  the  universality  of  the  Church. 

The  universality  of  the  Church  is  demonstrated  not  only  by  its  capacity  to  spread 
throughout  the  whole  world  but  also  and  above  all  by  its  claim  and  its  capacity  to 
permeate  life  in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  no  accident  that  catholicity  has  been  inter- 
preted in  pneumatological  terms.  Like  all  other  attributes  of  the  Church,  of  course, 
catholicity  is  rooted  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ; yet  it  is  by  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  there  is  brought  into  being  a reality  which  is  opposed 
to  ‘all  kinds  of  egoism  and  particularism’7. 

As  becomes  especially  clear  in  the  pneumatological  interpretation  of  catholicity, 
catholicity  is  closely  related  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  two  ways.  The  concept 
of  catholicity  not  only  enriches  the  discussion  of  unity  but  also  deepens  it  and 
provides  it  with  an  eschatological  perspective.  In  its  reference  to  a ‘fully  com- 
mitted fellowship’  of  all  Christians  at  the  local  level,  as  was  proposed  at  the 
New  Delhi  Assembly  of  1961,  catholicity  takes  up  a local  concentration  on  the 
task  of  unity  : the  Holy  Spirit  draws  Christians  into  a fellowship  which  overcomes 
all  kinds  of  egoism  and  particularism  at  the  local  level.  Yet  by  setting  the  fellowship 
at  the  local  level  in  the  context  of  the  Christian  community  in  all  places  and  in 
all  ages,  catholicity  equally  takes  up  the  task  of  unity  at  the  universal  level : the 
Holy  Spirit  guides  the  Church  to  unity  amid  all  the  diversities  of  the  world.  More 
than  that : He  leads  the  Church  to  unity  in  such  a way  that  these  very  diversities 
are  drawn  into  a process  which  moves  towards  the  unity  of  mankind.  It  is  in  this 
twofold,  simultaneous  movement  that  the  ‘fullness  of  catholicity’  will  be  mani- 
fested. 

The  term  ‘dynamic  catholicity’  was  used  at  Uppsala8  to  place  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  the  wider  context  of  the  unity  of  mankind  and  to  surmount  an  ecclesio- 
centric  view  of  the  ‘world’.  The  Church  ceases  to  regard  itself  as  ‘the  centre  and 
fulfilment  of  the  world’ 9 but  still  is  ‘bold  in  speaking  of  itself  as  a sign  of  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind’. 10  As  a sign  it  is  subject  to  the  eschatological  proviso, 
i.e.  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  expectancy  and  hope,  just  as  the  world  is. 


6 The  Uppsala  '68  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  13. 

8 Ibid.,  p.  15. 

9 World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  1966,  Official  Report,  Geneva  : WCC,  1967,  p.  202. 

10  The  Uppsala  '68  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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In  the  context  of  this  dynamic  catholicity  Uppsala  issued  a twofold  call  to  work 
towards  a ‘conciliar  form  of  common  life’  and  to  create  the  necessary  conditions 
fora  ‘genuinely  universal  council’.11  After  the  Assembly,  in  the  studies  and  dis- 
cussions on  ‘Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement’,12  it  became  clear  that  a 
conciliar  process  had  already  been  initiated  by  ecumenical  bodies  such  as  the 
regional  Christian  councils  and  other  international  fellowships,  not  least  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Just  as  catholicity  already  goes  beyond  every  form  of  particular  church  in  the 
direction  of  unity  even  though  union  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  in  the  same  way 
we  may  also  already  speak  of  a conciliarity  of  the  churches  even  though  a universal 
council,  the  full  achievement  of  unity  under  the  conditions  of  the  ‘pilgrim  people 
of  God’,13  is  still  in  the  future. 

Conciliarity  fulfils  an  ecclesiological  function.  It  has  its  source  in  fellowship 
and  its  goal  is  fellowship.  Conciliar  acts  therefore  presuppose  the  achievement  of 
consensus  in  an  existing  fellowship  and  move  towards  an  agreement  which  can 
give  rise  to  a new,  deeper  and  more  inclusive  fellowship.  It  is  within  this  movement 
that  the  confessional  and  ecumenical  problems  can  be  tackled.  The  conciliar 
pattern  of  consultation  within  one  Church,  which  the  New  Testament  shows  to 
be  a basic  ecclesiological  structure,  impels  us  to  interconfessional  deliberation, 
agreement  and  fellowship.  It  therefore  makes  sense  to  describe  the  churches' 
relationships  with  each  other  as  conciliar  relationships,  and  the  growing  fellow- 
ship between  them  as  a conciliar  fellowship.  But  it  is  not  just  the  basic  ecclesi- 
ological structure  which  compels  us  to  understand  the  growing  fellowship  among 
the  divided  churches  as  conciliar  in  character;  we  are  also  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  goal  of  the  uniting  process.  ‘The  churches  must  already  anticipate  here 
and  now  the  conciliar  fellowship  which  they  seek.’14  One  element  in  this  anti- 
cipation is  the  churches’  present  recognition  of  one  another  as  churches.  They 
are  compelled  to  this  mutual  recognition  by  the  realization  of  their  own  poverty, 
by  the  realization  that  they  can  be  the  Church  and  fulfil  the  task  of  the  Church 
only  as  they  consult  together.  The  conciliarity  practised  by  each  church  in  its 
own  affairs  also  seeks  the  partner  beyond  its  bounds.  In  what  follows,  when 
we  speak  of  conciliar  fellowships  we  mean  fellowships  in  which  dialogue  is  really 
taking  place  within  and  between  churches  and  there  is  the  beginning  of  a common 
life  in  a wide  variety  of  forms.  They  are  introduced  at  this  point  as  encouraging 
examples  rather  than  as  descriptions  of  the  actual  realities  of  life  within  and  be- 
tween the  churches. 

Conciliar  fellowships  include:  the  local  church,  local  interconfessional  com- 
munities, regional  Christian  councils,  and  international  fellowships  (such  as 
world  confessional  families  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches).  Their  task  is 
to  give  universal  expression  together  (not  alongside  each  other  or  in  opposition 
to  each  other)  to  the  ‘fullness,  integrity  and  the  totality  of  life  in  Christ’.  Conciliar 
fellowships  are  dynamic  in  character.  They  are  created  in  order  to  strive  for, 
deepen  and  make  real  the  unity  to  which  the  Church  is  called,  in  a permanent 
process.  They  press  on  beyond  the  consensus  already  reached  at  any  given 
moment,  because  they  are  willing  to  discuss,  criticize  and  receive  the  claims, 
questions  and  advances  of  the  partners  with  whom  they  do  not  yet  have  direct 
contact,  in  order  in  this  way  to  become  the  fellowship  which  can  sponsor  a un- 
versal  council. 


11  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

12  See  note  2,  above. 

13  Second  Vatican  Council,  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church. 

14  Lukas  Vischer,  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  loc.  cit. 
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Conciliar  fellowships  are  subject  to  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates 
the  identity  of  truth  and  unity.  He  will  guide  into  all  truth  in  such  a way  (see 
above,  p.  15)  that  in  this  truth  unity  will  emerge.  No  one  can  be  a partner  in 
these  fellowships  unless  he  recognizes  the  claim  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide. 
Partners  in  these  conciliar  fellowships  realize  that  the  driving  force  of  their  con- 
sultations, pronouncements  and  decisions  is  not  their  own  will,  their  own  needs 
or  their  own  political  wisdom,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  conciliar  forms  are  not 
ends  in  themselves  but  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  way  to  a unity  which 
is  always  struggling  to  become  a reality. 

Conciliar  fellowships  are  not  homogeneous  and  conflict-free  fellowships.  They 
are  made  up  of  partners  from  different  ecclesiastical,  cultural  and  social  traditions 
who  meet  for  joint  consultation.  The  conflicts  of  the  past  still  hamper  present 
relationships  and  the  process  of  clearing  up  present  relationships  will  not  infre- 
quently reactivate  buried  conflicts  of  the  past.  Conciliarity  is  a provisional  frame- 
work of  unity  within  which  the  diverse  contributory  elements  can  rub  up  against 
each  other  and  mutually  enrich  each  other.  In  the  process  a common  tradition  is 
born  which  moves  towards  the  complete  unity  of  the  churches,  without  eliminating 
enriching  diversity. 

Where  conciliar  fellowships  are  a hotbed  of  smouldering  and  open  conflicts 
signalling  the  crisis  of  unity,  conciliarity  could  be  described  as  the  churches’ 
‘crisis  management’.  But  this  could  be  a one-sided  description.  Conciliarity  is 
also  a source  of  joy.  This  point  will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
liturgical  element  of  conciliarity  (p.  24). 

2.  Conciliarity  and  conflict 

Within  the  ecumenical  movement,  which  is  beginning  to  be  the  expression  of 
dynamic  conciliarity  at  all  levels  of  ecumenical  encounter,  conflicts  arise  in  a 
number  of  different  ways. 

They  arise  from  different  traditions  of  doctrinal  development  in  the  churches. 
At  worst,  these  traditions  insist  on  their  exclusive  claim  to  truth  and  become  a 
source  of  mutual  antagonism  (see  above,  p.  15).  They  arise  from  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  contexts  in  which  dogmatic  traditions  are  embedded  and  from  differ- 
ences in  the  historical  sensitivity  of  the  individual  confessions.  Just  as  these 
‘non-theological  factors’  were  often  a decisive  element  in  the  division  of  the 
churches,  so  too  now  they  often  contribute  to  the  outbreak  of  conflicts  within 
conciliar  fellowships.  They  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
theological  and  non-theological  factors  and  of  accurately  assessing  their  relative 
importance  in  causing  divisions  and  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  also 
the  result  of  the  failure  to  achieve  a common  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  theology  and  social  reality  which  could  enable  us  to  include  ‘non- 
theological  factors’  in  our  theological  reflection. 

They  arise  from  different  ways  of  perceiving  secular  reality  (see  above,  p.  16) 
as  this  intrudes  upon  the  conciliar  process  with  its  demands  or  its  reassurances, 
and  from  different  ways  of  understanding  the  part  which  this  reality  plays  in  the 
existence  of  conciliar  fellowships  (e.g.  attitudes  to  world  politics,  revolutionary 
upheaval  and  the  worldwide  trend  to  cultural  uniformity). 

They  arise  from  the  different  patterns  and  procedures  which  the  churches  have 
developed  in  the  course  of  their  — separate  — histories  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
ideological,  social  and  political  challenges  presented  to  them  by  their  environ- 
ment, i.e.  passive  conformity,  clericalism,  withdrawal,  resistance,  critical  partici- 
pation, full  collaboration  and  from  the  conflicts  which  these  challenges  provoked. 
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They  arise  from  different  notions  about  the  conduct,  authority  and  purpose  of 
conciliar  consultations.  The  more  these  conciliar  fellowships  discover  their 
ecclesiological  character,  the  more  there  will  flow  together  the  causes  of  conflict 
which  have  been  listed  above.  It  follows  that  the  crisis  of  unity  will  be  experienced 
much  more  severely  in  conciliar  fellowships  than  in  situations  of  division  or  mere 
coexistence. 

Conciliar  fellowships  need  to  surmount  this  crisis.  They  will  fail  to  do  so  if 
they  suppress,  conceal  or  exaggerate  conflicts  and  their  causes.  They  must 
bring  these  into  the  open  where  they  are  concealed,  accept  them  even  when 
they  stretch  the  fellowship  to  the  limit,  and  strive  ultimately  to  overcome  them. 
Conciliar  fellowship  is  where  conflicts  are  dealt  with.  The  warrant  for  this 
function  is  the  reconciling  power  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  its  continuation  in  the  eucharist. 

3.  The  eucharist  in  the  process  of  conciliar  reconciliation 

In  the  theology  of  almost  all  the  churches  the  problem  of  eucharist  and  conflict 
is  being  seen  in  a new  light.  No  church  is  permanently  exempted  from  antitheses 
and  polarizations.  Churches  also  learn  by  experience  that  sources  of  conflict 
within  individual  churches  are  often  more  divisive  than  the  differences  which  once 
led  the  present  confessional  churches  to  go  their  separate  ways.  If  in  earlier 
centuries  it  was  assumed  that  church  conflict  set  the  limits  of  eucharistic  fellow- 
ship, the  question  for  us  today,  with  the  benefit  of  critical  hindsight,  is  whether 
the  very  opposite  is  not  now  the  case  and  whether  church  conflict  must  not  now 
find  its  limit  in  eucharistic  fellowship. 

This  question  becomes  all  the  more  urgent  when  churches  consider  themselves 
and  their  fellowship  with  one  another  as  an  image  and  anticipation  of  the  unity 
of  mankind  by  God.  As  Scripture  and  church  tradition  attest,  this  unity  is  the 
unity  of  the  reconciled.  It  calls  for  the  resolution  and  settlement  of  conflicts. 
The  churches  know  that  the  unity  of  mankind  is  an  eschatological  goal ; no  church 
can  bring  it  about.  But  as  a conciliar  fellowship  the  churches  can  anticipate  and 
reflect  in  the  meal  of  reconciliation  what  God  has  promised  for  that  day  when  He 
will  gather  a united  human  race  around  Him.  The  meal  of  the  reconciled  at  the 
end  of  time  is  a joyful  banquet.  Yet  already  in  the  Christian  community  on  earth, 
all  who  have  been  led  by  the  call  of  Jesus  into  discipleship  and  fellowship  are 
filled  with  this  ‘joy  in  the  Lord’.  It  takes  hold  of  individuals  and  groups  and  gradu- 
ally permeates  the  churches.  Applied  to  the  eucharist  this  means  that  on  the 
way  into  conciliarity  there  can  be  a transitional  period  in  which  the  Lord’s  Supper 
already  unites  individual  Christians,  groups  and  communities  to  one  another, 
even  when  church  fellowship  has  not  yet  been  formally  and  canonically  established 
between  the  churches  concerned.  The  following  considerations  can  help  us  find 
our  way  in  this  transitional  situation. 

The  desire  for  an  extension  of  eucharistic  fellowship  voiced  in  many  quarters 
today  can  be  seen  as  an  important  element  in  the  conciliar  movement  of  the 
churches  and  must  be  taken  seriously  as  such. 

In  the  present  situation  of  divided  churches  this  is  especially  important  in  three 
respects : 

a.  interconfessional  marriages  and  families  ; 

b.  ecumenical  groups  ; 

c.  congregations  of  different  confessions  cooperating  together  in  one  place. 
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In  all  these  cases,  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  goal  of  achieving  full 
fellowship  between  Christians  of  different  churches.15  As  a rule,  therefore,  it 
should  not  be  a case  of  open  communion  on  one  side  only  but  of  mutual  admission 
by  all  the  churches  concerned.  In  the  eucharist  a reconciled  fellowship  is  created. 
This  applies  first  of  all  to  each  congregation  but  also,  in  an  anticipatory  way,  to 
the  fellowship  of  churches  not  yet  fully  bound  to  each  other.  From  the  gift  of  the 
eucharist  they  draw  the  strength  of  their  conciliar  practice.  ‘In  the  setting  of  the 
eucharist,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  articulate  rather  than  suppress  our  differences  ; 
the  very  truth  of  the  sacrament  depends  on  our  doing  so.’16  Must  we  not  ask 
whether  the  demand  for  intercommunion,  especially  outside  the  official  ecumenical 
institutions,  is  not  itself  an  indication  of  the  truth  that  churches  and  Christians 
can  only  deal  effectively  with  conflict  on  the  basis  of  God’s  continually  renewed 
reconciliation  with  man  ? 

In  dealing  with  conflicts  the  aim  is  not  to  create  a fellowship  in  which  there 
will  be  no  conflicts  but  one  characterized  by  reconciliation.  Even  the  fellowship 
of  churches  capable  of  summoning  a universal  council  and  trusting  it  to  speak 
for  them  will  not  be  a fellowship  — either  before  or  after  the  council  — free  from 
conflicts,  no  longer  in  need  of  reconciliation  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  conciliar  fellowships  conflicts  are  dealt  with  in  such  a way  that  their  settle- 
ment helps  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church.  This  means  that  a balance  must 
be  found  between  what  needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with  the  specific  source  of 
conflict  and  the  settlement  of  the  conflict  in  such  a way  that  it  promotes  unity. 
In  each  new  situation  of  conflict  there  is  a clear  summons  to  seek  truth  and  unity, 
and  the  fruits  of  such  conflict  management  again  and  again  prove  to  be  ‘catalysts 
for  the  growth  of  fellowship’17  which  carry  the  claim  of  the  truth  which  has  pre- 
vailed into  a future  which  will  plunge  it  into  fresh  conflicts.  It  is  more  realistic  to 
plan  conciliar  acts  with  these  catalysts  in  view  than  to  aim  for  a point  of  con- 
vergence which  evades  the  crux  of  the  conflict.18  Only  in  this  way  will  the  churches 
do  justice  to  the  tension  between  the  unity  they  have  already  been  given  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  unity  they  seek.  This  tension,  which  in  eschatological  perspective 
will  always  accompany  the  settlement  of  conflicts,  means  that  reconciliation  is 
always  possible  in  the  conciliar  process  but  never  any  final  deliverance  from 
conflict. 

4.  Conciliarity  and  secular  competence 

The  conflicts  and  differences  of  the  ‘world’  are  always  also  present  in  the  chur- 
ches. The  Church’s  mission  of  service  in  the  world  requires  us  consciously  to 


15  Cf.the  directions  issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Strasbourg,  Mgr  Elchinger,  on  the  subject 
of  eucharistic  hospitality,  in  L'Egliseen  Alsace,  No.  12,  December  1972,  pp.  11-12.  Also  ‘Eucharistische 
Gastbereitschaft’,  A Declaration  by  the  Strasbourg  Ecumenical  Research  Institute  on  the  subject  of 
Lutheran-Catholic  eucharistic  fellowship,  in  Okumenische  Rundschau  3,  1973,  pp.  367-378. 

18  K.  Raiser,  ‘Konziliaritat.  Die  Disziplin  der  Gemeinschaft’  in  Zeitschrift  fur  evangeiische  Ethik, 
Vol.  16  No.  6,  1973,  p.  374. 

17  Ibid. 

18  The  present  study  has  not  made  use  of  the  debatable  concept  of  'convergence'  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

a.  In  the  context  of  conciliarity  the  concept  implies  that  the  churches  are  monolithic  entities  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  pluriformity  and  movement  within  the  individual  churches. 

b.  In  relation  to  the  concept  of  conciliarity,  the  concept  of  ‘convergence’  has  the  disadvantage  of  failing 
to  make  clear  the  already  existing  solidarity  between  the  divided  churches  and  tends  to  equate  the 
conception  of  the  free  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  notion  that  there  is  an  automatic  movement 
in  history  in  the  direction  of  the  future  unity. 

On  this  subject  cf.  Heribert  Miihlen,  'Ein  Konzil  alter  Christen.  Hoffnung  fur  die  getrennten  Christen  ?', 
in  Katholische  Nachrichtenagentur , March  1972,  No.  10,  pp.  5-11 . See  also  the  same  author’s  ‘Konvergenz 
als  Strukturprinzip  eines  kommenden  universalen  Konzils  aller  Christen’,  in  Okumenische  Rundschau , 
3, 1972,  pp.  289-315,  and  'Gottesdienst  — Ausdruck  der  Konziliaritat  unter  den  Kirchen.  Eine  Katholische 
Stellungnahme’,  in  Okumenische  Rundschau,  3,  1973,  pp.  335-355. 
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take  these  conflicts  of  the  world  into  account  in  the  conciliar  forms  of  common 
life  and  witness.  Joint  consultations  between  the  churches  cannot  therefore 
concentrate  solely  on  the  doctrinal  differences  between  them.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  make  a positive  common  response  to  the  conflicts  which  surround 
them  and  influence  them. 

Conflicts  in  secular  society  have  frequently  originated  in  church  differences 
and  in  the  failures  of  Christians.  Churches  are  in  duty  bound  to  cooperate  in 
remedying  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such  conflicts.  The  Gospel  of  the 
reconciling  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  lays  on  all  churches  the  obligation  to 
take  the  initiative  in  promoting  justice  and  peace  in  the  world.  If  the  service  of 
Christians  is  to  be  credible  and  effective,  more  is  required  than  merely  occasional 
cooperation  between  the  churches.  Only  if  the  churches  achieve  common  action 
through  conciliar  structures  will  they  be  adequately  prepared  to  meet  the  poli- 
tical upheavals,  social  changes  and  technological  revolutions  of  the  future. 

The  union  of  the  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  come  about  simply  as 
a by-product  of  ecumenical  work  for  social  justice  and  peace.  The  ‘orthopraxy’ 
within  our  reach  must  never  be  allowed  to  make  the  ‘orthodoxy’  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  reach  seem  only  of  secondary  importance.  Christians  are  nevertheless 
permitted  to  believe  that  God  desires  to  use  His  Church  as  a sign  of  the  future 
unity  of  mankind.  They  are  permitted  to  hope  that  the  conciliar  way  of  dealing 
with  conflicts  — within  churches,  between  churches  and  in  service  to  the  world  — 
may  become  an  example  to  help  the  world  to  deal  with  its  conflicts. 

This  supposedly  exemplary  role  of  the  Church  will  inevitably  meet  with  sceptical 
questioning.  While  theological  descriptions  of  the  Church  employ  concepts 
derived  from  an  organic  theory  of  society,  many  specialists  in  sociology  and 
social  ethics  today  question  whether  the  main  structures  of  contemporary  human 
society  still  have  any  connection  with  ‘fellowship’  in  the  deepest  sense.  In  political 
and  economic  organizations,  in  industrial  concerns,  in  offices  etc.,  relations 
between  human  beings  are  governed  by  technical  processes.  The  structures 
of  the  Church  as  God’s  family  cannot  simply  be  taken  as  patterns  for  secular 
industrial  society,  since  this  society  is  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

In  the  search  for  conciliar  forms  of  the  common  life  and  witness  of  the  churches, 
it  is  equally  important  to  turn  the  question  round  and  to  ask  what  significance 
secular  ways  of  dealing  with  the  world  can  have  for  the  churches’  conciliar 
process. 

Christians  have  no  monopoly  either  of  religion  or  of  love  of  the  neighbour.  A 
profound  reverence  for  God  exists  in  other  religious  traditions  and  non-Christians 
also  make  sacrifices  for  their  fellow  human  beings.  Moreover,  there  are  countless 
secular  organizations  engaged  in  human  service  which  include  Christians  on 
their  staff  but  for  which  the  Church  has  no  direct  responsibility  (government, 
education,  unions  and  so  on).  The  aim  of  the  churches  to  serve  all  people, 
without  claiming  special  powers  or  privileges,  implies  a continuing  dialogue 
with  all  these  lay  ministries.  In  the  Church’s  conciliar  structures  this  dialogue 
will  no  longer  be  conducted  bilaterally  by  one  church  alone  but  multilaterally 
in  thefellowship  of  all  the  churches  or  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Such  dialogue 
amounts  to  an  indirect  participation  in  the  conciliar  process  by  those  with  secular 
competence. 

Where  churches  and  non-church  institutions  decide  to  collaborate  we  can  speak 
of  direct  cooperation.  Despite  the  difference  in  motivation  and  world-view,  the 
churches  wish  to  cooperate  with  all  people  of  goodwill  in  the  social,  political 
and  cultural  fields.  In  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace  for  example,  or  against 
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racial  discrimination  and  oppression,  any  purely  church  forms  of  common  service 
are  inadequate.  If  they  are  to  do  more  than  make  gestures  of  goodwill  and  good 
intentions,  Christians  must  practise  conciliar  ‘orthopraxy’  together  with  all 
institutions  and  individuals  involved.  This  secular  cooperation  has  implications 
also  for  the  churches’  own  conciliarity  : Christians  who  are  engaged  in  the  secular 
sphere  must  be  drawn  into  the  conciliar  process  as  collaborators  and  share  in 
shaping  it.  Expertise  is  an  essential  part  of  the  churches’  service  in  the  world  ; 
yet  this  expertise  is  not  acquired  in  the  Church  but  In  the  world. 

5.  Councils  and  conciliarity  amid  the  struggle  to  maintain  and  recover 
church  unity 

Merely  to  hold  councils  is  not  in  itself  a sure  recipe  for  the  maintenance  or 
recovery  of  church  unity  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  can  legitimately  be 
pointed  out  that  even  ecumenical  councils  have  turned  existing  tensions  into 
deep  and  permanent  divisions.  Union  councils,  where  they  were  not  a complete 
failure,  have  remained  only  of  limited  influence,  since  partial  unions  have  hindered 
rather  than  helped  further  progress.  And  even  impressive  reform  councils, 
when  they  were  not  completely  fruitless,  have  failed  in  practice  to  exercise  any 
adequate  influence  in  the  direction  of  their  deepest  insights.  Any  euphoric  view 
of  councils  is  certainly  out  of  place.  On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  anyone  today 
considers  it  a practical  possibility  to  summon  councils  on  the  grand  scale  of  the 
past;  instead,  much  is  expected  from  a direct  implementation  of  conciliarity  as 
if  this  could  provide  a transitional  form  to  replace  the  holding  of  councils  in  the 
strict  sense. 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  must  insist  that  while  the  terms  ‘council’  and  ‘con- 
ciliarity’ denote  quite  distinct  aspects,  the  reality  itself  to  which  both  terms  point 
constitutes  a unity.  The  reality  is  in  fact  the  peculiar  style  of  communication  and 
decision-making  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  course  this 
unique  style  can  be  described  in  the  terminology  of  sociology  and  political  science, 
and  has  analogies  in  social  forms  outside  the  Church,  in  secular  forms  of  infor- 
mation, communication  and  decision-making.  The  Church  would  do  well  to  learn 
from  these  secular  forms,  observantly  and  critically,  how  to  organize  its  own 
corresponding  conciliar  life.  For  the  Church,  however,  council  and  conciliarity 
are  always  fundamentally  determined  by  the  act  of  faith  on  which  they  both  rest. 
But  this  act  of  faith  is  ultimately  the  same  both  in  the  wide  field  of  conciliarity, 
in  all  its  diversity  of  forms,  and  in  the  concentrated  form  of  an  actual  council. 

In  reference  to  the  inevitable  fact  of  tensions,  experienced  already  within  the 
first  circle  of  Jesus’  disciples  and  the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem,  we  must 
affirm  that  the  fundamental  conciliarity  of  the  Christian  fellowship  is  the  factor 
which  again  and  again  makes  it  possible  to  sustain  such  tensions  and  to  settle 
the  conflicts  to  which  they  give  rise.  T ruthfulness,  willingness  to  admit  failure  and 
guilt,  the  readiness  to  forgive,  common  prayer  and  the  joyful  celebration  of 
eucharistic  communion  are  tested  and  proved  preeminently  in  the  conciliar 
fellowship,  even  before  things  have  got  as  far  as  a council  in  the  strict  sense. 
All  this  is  always  a reality  in  the  Church  but  is  obviously  no  guarantee  against 
dissensions  which  may  lead  to  permanent  divisions.  But  the  permanent  task  of 
common  analysis,  brotherly  and  sisterly  communication,  and  conciliar  decision- 
making has  its  proper  place  precisely  here.  And  this  mutual  responsibility  re- 
mains, even  across  the  bitter  boundary  of  an  ‘anathema’.  This  is  something  which 
was  certainly  insufficiently  recognized  and  practised  in  the  history  of  councils. 
Today,  when  the  question  of  proclaiming  anathemas  does  not  arise,  the  churches 
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are  becoming  much  more  aware  of  this  task  of  reconciliation  : the  maintenance 
of  conciliarity  beyond  the  point  of  division  implies  the  willingness  to  come  together 
against  every  form  of  polemical  and  inquisitorial  confrontation  in  the  name  of 
the  Gospel  of  truth  and  love,  of  the  kind  which  has  been  so  shockingly  and  so 
humiliatingly  common  throughout  history. 

Other  specific  forms  of  conciliarity  can  be  suggested  by  this  same  concern 
for  solidarity  and  willingness  to  be  reconciled.  These  range  from  the  mutual 
acceptance  of  conflicting  doctrinal  formulae  to  the  establishment  of  complete 
consensus.  But  there  is  an  inherent  danger  in  these  possibilities  if  we  were  to 
be  satisfied  with  a rationalistic  concept  of  tolerance  which  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  reality  of  intellectual  controversy  in  history  or  to  the  nature  of  faith  as  con- 
fession. Faith  can  at  any  time  find  itself  faced  with  the  need  to  make  decisions 
which  divide,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Conciliarity  is  therefore  not  an  ecclesiastical 
form  of  pragmatic  conciliatoriness.  Nor  can  it  therefore  be  the  goal  of  some  future 
council  to  give  its  approval  to  the  kind  of  pragmatic  approach  to  union  which  is 
gaining  ground  in  so  many  places  today.  On  the  contrary,  through  conciliarity 
we  must  try  to  achieve  a profound  consensus  on  the  matter  in  question,  a con- 
sensus which  will  not  necessarily  always  mean  producing  common  formulae. 

When  we  consider  conciliarity  in  this  way,  we  are  led  to  the  notion  of  a para- 
doxical and  complementary  combination  of  pluriformity  and  consensus,  freedom 
and  obligation,  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  This,  however,  was  already  the  charac- 
teristic mode  of  unity  in  the  ancient  Church.  And  it  was  precisely  this  mode  of 
unity  which  blossomed  into  the  astonishingly  rich  and  continuous  conciliar  life 
represented  by  the  network  of  conciliar  processes  and  councils  of  various  kinds 
which  permeated  the  ancient  world.  In  today’s  very  different  world,  it  is  impossible 
simply  to  repeat  that  sequence  of  events.  What  should  be  recognized,  however, 
is  that,  in  a conciliarity  which  manifests  itself  dynamically  in  history,  pluriformity 
can  indeed  go  hand  in  hand  with  real  agreement  in  a paradoxical  and  comple- 
mentary way,  for  these  two  things  belong  inseparably  together,  precisely  for  the 
sake  of  the  mystery  of  salvation.  The  concept  of  a hierarchia  veritatum,  coined 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  if  adopted  and  developed  in  conciliar  terms, 
could  well  open  up  the  path  the  churches  could  travel  together  towards  that 
‘genuinely  ecumenical  council’. 
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